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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 



[This department of the Annals will endeavor to place before the members of 
the Academy matters of interest which serve to illustrate the municipal activity of 
the larger cities of Europe and America. Among the contributors are : James 
W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary City Club, New York City; Sylvester Baxter, Esq., 
Boston Herald, Boston; Samuel B. Capen, Esq., President Municipal League, 
Boston ; Mr. A. J*. Crocker, Minneapolis ; Victor Rose water, Ph. D., Omaha Bee, 
Omaha ; Professor John Henry Gray, Chairman Committee ou Municipal Affairs, 
Civic Federation, Chicago.] 



AMERICAN CITIES. 

The industrial depression and the consequent growth of the army 
of the unemployed have again revived the question of the direct em- 
ployment of labor by municipalities. For some years past the English 
cities, especially Birmingham and Manchester, have been grad- 
ually substituting direct municipal employment of labor for the contract 
system. In a recent number of the Annates we had occasion to refer 
to the creation of a special " Works Committee " of the London County 
Council, which has been given power to employ labor for the con- 
struction and maintenance of public works. On the Continent, the 
direct employment of labor by municipalities constitutes an impor- 
tant item in the local budget Thus at Paris, street cleaning and 
repairing, the maintenance and repairing of the drainage and water 
systems are under the direct management of the municipal depart- 
ments, and constitute an annual outlay of over $4,000,000 for wages. 

The recent report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Unem- 
ployed contains some interesting details relating to American cities. 
In very few has the system of direct employment reached a high 
degree of development. The commission states as one of its conclu- 
sions, that, 'As a rule, the city does not do construction work directly 
as cheaply as can a contractor to whom the work is entrusted ;" on 
the other hand, however, "the quality of the work done by direct mu- 
nicipal employment is generally better than when done by contract." 
This latter conclusion does not agree entirely with the experience of 
Mr. Alfred T. White, Commissioner of Public Works of Brooklyn, who 
found the contract work quite as good and far less expensive than 
when done directly by the city. The main reason why the work done 
by the city is more expensive than contract work, is that the former 
generally recognizes the trade unions' rates of wages, which are, as a 
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rule, far above those paid by contractors. In some cases the depart- 
ments are further hampered by regulations such as requiring employes 
to be American citizens. It was this fact that rendered the adminis- 
tration of the street cleaning department in New York City abnormally 
expensive, and at times prevented the commissioner from obtaining 
the quota of men necessary for the work. As instances of this dis- 
crepancy between city and contract wages, it is only necessary to cite 
the fact that in Boston the former is $2.00 per day, the latter between 
$1.25 and $ 2.00 ; in Baltimore |l.66f , as against $1.00 and J1.50 ; in 
Brooklyn, $1.50 to $1.75 as against $1.00 to $1.50 ; in New York, $1.75 
to $2.00 as against #1.50 to $2.00 ; in Washington, D. C, $1.2$ to $ 1.50 
as against $1.00 to $1.25. The commission considers the $2.00 rate, 
which is prescribed in most of the larger towns of Massachusetts above 
the ordinary market rate. The report recommends that it be the 
policy of the municipalities and public bodies making contracts to se- 
cure, as far as possible, the employment of residents, while the prac- 
tice of introducing large gangs of alien labor in the construction of 
public works by contractors is condemned. The experience of most 
American cities, as given in the report, is of a rather negative char- 
acter, as very few have directly employed labor to any considerable 
extent. 

National Municipal League Conference. 

The Third Annual Conference of the National Municipal League 
was held in Cleveland on May 29, 30 and 31, 1895. The characteristic 
feature of the conference was. the large representation of the smaller 
cities, thus giving an insight into their condition, a subject which has 
hitherto been neglected, owing to the magnitude of the problems of 
the larger cities. 

The conference was opened with an address of welcome by Mr. 
Cowles, President of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, who was 
followed by Mr. Norton, Corporation Counsel of the city of Cleveland. 
The report of the Secretary, Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, reviewed 
the growth of the municipal reform movement during the years 1894 
and 1895. Mr. Woodruff presented a striking picture of the similarity 
of the municipal problems in different sections of the country, and 
the various attempts on the part of the population to effect necessary 
changes. James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary of the City Club, New 
York City, presented a paper on the movement in New York City, 
in which the work of various reform organizations since 1893 was 
reviewed ; Mr. John W. Butler did the same for Milwaukee ; Mr. 
Charles J. Bonaparte for Baltimore ; and Mr. George Burnham for 
Philadelphia. On the evening of May 29, a mass meeting was held, 
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at which Mr. James C. Carter made an address in which the great 
possibilities involved in the present movement were pointed out, and 
the nature of the struggle clearly outlined. The session of May 30 
was devoted to papers by Rev. George J. Powell, of Omaha, on the 
municipal conditions of that city ; Mr. Lucius B. Swift on the muni- 
cipal conditions of Indianapolis ; Mr. Walker B. Spencer on New 
Orleans ; Mayor George W. Ochs, of Chattanooga, on the progress of 
that city towards good city government ; Charles B. Wilby, Esq., on 
the present condition of Cincinnati ; Mr. D. E. Williams on Colum- 
bus; and Hon. E.J. Blandin, of Cleveland, on "Uniform Organiza- 
tions for Cities of Ohio." The afternoon session was opened with an 
address by Frank M. Hartwell, Esq., of Louisville, Ky., on the muni- 
cipal situation in that city ; Dr. Isaac N. Quinby on Jersey City ; 
Mayor William Kennedy on Allegheny ; and Frank M. Loomis, Esq., 
on " The Federated Good Government Clubs of Buffalo." The after- 
noon session was closed with a paper by Mr. C. P. C. Clark, on "A 
Logical System of Municipal Elections." 

The third and last day of the conference was devoted to the follow- 
ing papers : " The Municipal Condition of Seattle (Wash.)," by Mr. 
Edward O. Graves ; " The Civic Federation of Chicago," by Professor 
Albion W. Small, of the University of Chicago ; "Law Enforcement 
Societies," by Mr. George F. Elliott; "Municipal Government by 
National Parties," by Mr. Charles Richardson; "The Municipal 
Condition of San Francisco," by Mr. Isaac T. Milliken ; " The Reform 
Movements in Portland, Oregon," by Mr. Thomas N. Strong ; " The 
Civic Religion," by the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden; "Municipal 
Conditions in Washington, D. C," by Mr. Frank L. Siddons ; " Muni- 
cipal Government from a Woman's Standpoint," by Mrs. C. A. 
Runkle ; and the closing paper on "The Work of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies," by Mr. John Willis Baer. 

In general it may be said that this meeting of the league was in- 
strumental in bringing together not only those interested in the gen- 
eral problem of municipal government, but also many who, by long 
experience in practical work, have become thoroughly acquainted 
with the administrative mechanism of city government. 

Philadelphia. — The movement for the reform of the public school 
administration has taken definite form in a bill which was before the leg- 
islature, during the present session. It provided for the abolition of the 
sectional school boards, and the concentration of control in a Board of 
Education composed of twenty-one members appointed by the judges 
of the Courts of Common Pleas for a term of three years. To this 
board is given full power over the school administration, the division 
into school districts, the appointments of superintendents, assistant 
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superintendents and teachers. As a substitute for the present sectional 
boards, the new board is given power to appoint " suitable men or 
women as local boards of visitors, who shall serve without pay and 
whose duty shall be defined by the Board of Education." Unfortu- 
nately political influences adverse to the bill were brought to bear on 
the lower house and as a result the bill was killed. There is but little 
doubt, however, that the judgment of those best acquainted with our 
educational problems which was heartily in favor of the measure, will 
finally force itself upon the reluctant legislators. 

Another important measure affecting the status of two of the larger 
cities of the Commonwealth, is the Pittsburg-Allegheny Consolidation 
bill, approved on the eighth of May, 1895. This bill provides that 
whenever five per cent of the qualified electors of these two cities 
shall petition the Court of Common Pleas of the county in which 
they are situated, the Court shall order an election upon the question 
of consolidation in such city or cities, and if a majority of the electors 
are in favor of such consolidation, the act provides as to the procedure 
to effect the same. In order to avoid the constitutional restrictions 
upon local and special legislation, the act adopts extremely com- 
plicated phraseology referring to cities of the second and third class, 
but at no time to the cities for whose special benefit the act is intended. 

The State Senate has appointed a committee to investigate the 
operation of the law relating to cities of the first class, known as the 
Bullitt Bill. This, of course, means an investigation of the depart- 
ments of the government of Philadelphia. Owing to the peculiar 
conditions under which this committee was appointed, it is hardly 
to be expected that any very thorough examination will result. The 
legislature indeed has adjourned without making an appropriation 
for the committee. The Citizens' Municipal Association has come to 
the rescue, however, with an offer to raise the #20,000 necessary for 
conducting the investigation. 

Street Railways. — Power of Local Authorities. 

An extremely interesting and important decision has been recently 
handed down by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania* which seriously 
affects the power of township supervisors in the granting of franchise 
privileges. The question arose with regard to a trolley line which 
was to run through five townships. The companies acted upon the 
assumption that the legal provisions relating to cities and boroughs 
were equally applicable to townships. As regards the former, it is a 
settled principle of law that " land taken for streets in cities and bor- 
oughs is in the exclusive possession of the municipality, which may 

* P. R. R. Co. *. Montgomery County Passenger Ry. Co., 167 Advance Reports, 62. 
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use the footway as well as the cartway for any urban servitude without 
further compensation to the lot owners." The construction of a street 
railway does not impose an additional servitude upon urban property. 
In the rural districts, however, the case is different. The easement 
acquired by the public is one of passage only. The township author- 
ities have no power to "bind private property for the benefit of any 
person or corporation other than the township." The court holds 
that mere passage of a trolley line through the township is not a 
township purpose. Consent of the supervisors is not sufficient nor 
can the company obtain the consent of the property owners by an 
exercise of the right of eminent domain. While cities and boroughs 
have such power over their streets as to enable them to grant the use 
of the same to a street railway company, "townships do not possess 
municipal powers." Under this decision, therefore, it seems, that 
■when a trolley or other railway line is to be constructed between two 
points involving passage through a township, the consent of every 
property owner along the line of such road is necessary before the 
same can be constructed. The court recognizes the great inconve- 
nience of such proceedings and intimates that the only remedy is by 
additional legislation, such as giving to township authorities the same 
powers over roads as municipal corporations enjoy as to streets or 
by provisions for the assessment of damages to property along the 
line of the road. At present the only remedy of the individual prop- 
erty owner is an action at law. 

The fact that many street railways have been actually constructed 
without the express consent of all property owners is noticed by the 
court. Upon equitable grounds it is held that such railways "cannot 
now be torn up or enjoined either by township officers or at the instance 
of landowners along the routes." Until some provision is made by 
the legislature to remedy the short-comings of the present law the 
development of inter-municipal trolley lines is likely to be greatly 
hampered. 

New York City.— The Bi-Partisan Police Bill having passed both 
houses of the legislature, was sent to the Mayor of New York, in 
accordance with the procedure prescribed by the Constitution for all 
special city bills. It was confidently expected that Mayor Strong would 
return the same with his disapproval, which would have necessitated 
re-passage in the legislature, and in view of the pressure of public 
opinion, probably have defeated the measure. Mayor Strong, however, 
took a different view of the case, arguing that the new bill was a step 
in advance, and that it would be best to accept this compromise rather 
than endanger the possibility of a reform of the police department. 
The organizations which expressed their opposition to this measure still 
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contend that the Mayor has made a fatal mistake in making this 
concession to partisanship in one of the departments of the city govern- 
ment. Of course, with the present constitution of the Police Board, 
especially with Theodore Roosevelt as its president, every guarantee of 
an efficient administration is given to the people of the city. The bill, 
however, places it within the power of a subsequent mayor, not actuated 
with the reform principles of Mr. Strong, to degrade again the police 
administration to the level of a partisan machine. 

Another measure far more satisfactory to the reform elements in the 
city, is the Police Justices bill, which abolishes the present Board of 
Police Justices, and provides that in their place there shall be nine 
city magistrates, appointed by the mayor for a term of ten years. 
These magistrates are to exercise all the powers and jurisdiction 
formerly vested in the police justices. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act, the mayor has appointed nine magistrates, only one 
of whom was a member of the former Board of Police Justices. 

Status of the Reform Movement in New York City* 

Among the Good Government Clubs serious talk of preparing for 
the political canvass of next autumn has been heard, and the opinion 
seems general that the present month is not too soon for the opening 
of the campaign. This is a mark of increased wisdom in the reform- 
ers, and shows that they have profited by experience. The usual 
attempt in municipal movements to crowd all the work of a campaign 
necessarily educational in character into the last two or three weeks is 
undoubtedly a serious mistake. Many of the active men in the Good 
Government Clubs realize this, and are urging the necessity of early 
action. In November New York City will elect a county clerk, a 
register of deeds, twelve State senators, and thirty-five assemblymen. 
The question whether the Good Government Clubs, the City Club and 
kindred organizations are to take part in the contest for members in 
the State legislature, has provoked much discussion. The opinion 
seems to be gaining ground that, although the reform organizations 
desire to confine their efforts entirely to offices which are purely muni- 
cipal in character, yet they cannot occupy a position of entire indiffer- 
ence with regard to the election of legislators who exercise immediate 
and almost absolute control over the law under which the government 
of this city shall be administered. It seems probable that the reform 
organizations will take steps to influence the nomination of satisfactory 
men by the parties for the State legislature. It is believed that the 
reform organizations have learned the lesson that, generally speaking, 
no man proposed originally by a regular political organization can be 

* Communication of James W. Pryor, Esq. 
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trusted to adhere to the principles of the reformers in regard to 
city legislation. It is contended by some that bodies purporting to be 
interested only in municipal matters ought not to take part in contests 
which involve State, and even national, questions. The senators 
elected this year will participate in the election of a United States sen- 
ator two years hence. On the other hand, many take the view that 
the reformers cannot afford to ignore the fact that the government of 
the city may be affected very seriously by legislation passed at the 
session of next winter. 

The way in which the new board of police appointed by Mayor 
Strong has taken hold of the department is an admirable object lesson 
in the simple art of applying vigorous, common-sense business 
methods to the administration of a city department The four new 
commissioners have done nothing which in any well-governed com- 
munity would excite particular comment. Yet the spectacle of police 
trials in which the men are really tried, of ordinary economy in the 
distribution of supplies to the station houses, of commissioners 
inspecting the force in detail as they happen to be in the different 
parts of the city, has created something like a revolution in the depart- 
ment, and has filled the people with wonder. 

The cause of good government may be said, therefore, to be 
advancing at no mean pace. 

The constitutional amendments adopted last November fix the new 
senate districts throughout the State. The duty of fixing new assembly 
districts devolved in this county upon the Board of Aldermen. The 
political factions of the board have been hard at work seeking to 
secure, each for itself, some advantage from the gerrymandering of the 
districts. It was thought a few days since that the Republicans had 
perfected a deal with Tammany by which the districts should be so 
arranged, as to divide them between the Republicans and Tammany. 
Now, however, the board has adopted an apportionment which is 
designed to make as many of the districts as possible Democratic. 
This result was brought about by an obvious deal between the 
Tammany members and the three anti-Tammany members. One 
Republican alderman also joined these forces. The result is an 
apportionment which bears upon its face the character of a flagrant 
gerrymander, giving to the assembly districts boundaries so'irregular 
and confusing that the average voter will be, and will remain, in 
ignorance of the exact territory included in his district. The most 
unpleasant feature of this episode is the fact that the president of the 
board, Mr. Jeroloman, who was elected as the reform candidate of the 
Committee of Seventy, is one of three anti-Tammany Democrats who 
united in this enterprise. Another illustration is thus afforded of the 
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difficulty of eliminating politics from a municipal administration con- 
ducted by officers elected upon a ticket the composition of which is 
controlled in any degree by consideration of factional political 
interests. 

Chicago. — The Citizens' Association of Chicago has been active in an 
endeavor to bring public opinion to bear on the question of a constitu- 
tional convention in order to effect certain changes in the system of 
municipal government in Illinois. In an address issued by the 
Executive Committee, the necessity of dealing with the following 
important problems is shown : First, a reform of a local judicial system 
so as to do away with the present abuses in the police courts ; second, 
a reform of the method of assessments in Cook County ; third, the 
consolidation of the towns composing Chicago ; fourth, the enactment 
of a law for the reform of the civil service. The fact that certain im- 
portant municipal functions, such as parks, drainage, etc., are in the 
hands of special commissions with independent powers of taxation, 
makes a simplification of the administrative organization of the city 
extremely desirable from both an administrative and financial point of 
view. The constitutional limitation upon the General Assembly that 
amendments to no more than one article of the constitution should be 
proposed at one session, makes any thorough revision of the constitu- 
tion a practical impossibility. A constitutional convention might deal 
with the questions above mentioned, as well as such urgent problems 
of more general interest as the reform of the higher judiciary, the 
revenue system, elections, municipal grants of franchises, etc., etc. 

A bill for the incorporation of cities and villages has been recently 
introduced into the Assembly, which, if passed, will effect a number of 
important changes in the form of municipal government in Illinois. 
The bill provides for a mayor to be elected for a term of five years, 
who is to preside at all meetings of the city council, but not to vote 
except in the case of a tie. The city council is to be composed of but one 
chamber ; the number of members, who are elected for a term of two 
years, increasing with the size of the city. In cities with a population of 
over 100,000 there shall be forty-eight members of the council, and no 
more. The bill, furthermore, makes provisions for a system of minority 
representation in the council, obligatory in all cities with a population 
of over 100,000. In other cities the question of the adoption of such a 
system must be submitted to the qualified electors. In the question of 
the election or appointment of heads of departments, the act again 
makes a distinction between cities with a population above and below 
100,000. In the latter the elective officials are the mayor, city clerk, city 
attorney and city treasurer ; in the former the only elective official is 
the mayor ; all heads of departments, namely, the city treasurer, city 
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comptroller, corporation counsel, commissioner of public works, 
and commissioner of public safety being appointed by the mayor. 
The act specifies the duties of all these officials. It also contains 
restrictions upon the city council in the granting of franchise privileges. 
The term of such franchises is limited to thirty years for elevated roads ; 
twenty years for surface street-car lines, telephones or gas works; and ten 
years for electric, steam and water power, or electric light plants. The 
scheme of government, as outlined in this bill, while clear and concise, 
shows the necessity of a difference in the treatment of large and small 
cities. It might have simplified legislation on this subject to have 
passed a special act for cities with a population of over 100,000 rather 
than incorporate the same in a general act. 

Boston.*— Important amendments to the city charter have been 
made by the legislature. The mayor's term has been made two years 
instead of one. In place of the board of registrars of voters a board of 
elections is constituted, consisting of four members appointed by the 
mayor, two from each of ^he leading parties, with the chief justice of 
the municipal court presiding when the board sits as a ballot commis- 
sion, but not voting except in case of a tie. In place of the boards of 
three commissioners hitherto in charge of the fire, water and public 
institutions departments, single commissioners are substituted, and the 
name of the department of public institutions is changed to the " insti- 
tutions department." It is held that these departments, being purely 
executive in character, will be more efficiently conducted under single 
heads. The departments having administrative and judicial functions, 
the park and the health boards, are left in charge of commissions of 
three. In regard to the new offices created by the bill, the power of 
confirming or rejecting the mayor's appointments is taken from the 
board of aldermen, but it remains with the board in relation to all 
other appointments. The objection to this and certain other changes 
made by the new law is that it leaves the city charter a more incon- 
sistent and illogical document than ever. For instance, the street 
commission remains as before, the only elective executive commission 
in the city, and therefore in conflict with the spirit of the changes in 
the charter that have been made of recent years. The board of survey 
is abolished, although its existence was continued for two years by the 
last legislature, in response to a strong public demand. Its functions 
are transferred to the street commission. Apparently the only benefit 
that can result from the change is in the saving of the salaries of the 
abolished board. It was engaged in a most important and invaluable 
work ; the determination of the lines upon which new streets shall be 
built in the undeveloped sections of the city. 
* Communication of Sylvester Baxter, Esq. 
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The ferry department is abolished, and the ferries are transferred to 
the street department. The office of city architect is abolished. This 
department has done extraordinarily good work under the last 
incumbent, Mr. Edmund M. Wheelwright, but that official himself 
thought it best that each department should have charge of its own 
building work, the choice of architect being subject to the approval 
of the mayor, as provided iu the new law. 

The office of inspector of provisions is abolished ; the work to be 
hereafter performed by the health department. The park, market 
and harbor police are placed under the control of the regular police 
department The change in relation to the park police was strenuously 
opposed by the park commission, and expert judgment in park manage- 
ment was decidedly against it, for the reason that the park police are 
properly not policemen, but park-keepers, with functions radically 
different from those of patrolmen ; it was important that the park 
board should have the selection and control of a force for which special 
qualifications were desirable; moreover it would complicate park 
administration, divide the responsibility and increase the expense. 
The legislative committee in charge therefore declined to recommend 
this ill-considered innovation, but the bill was amended by under- 
hand influence, and the provision incorporated. It is felt to be incon- 
sistent that the police authority should remain with the park boards in 
other cities of the State, while the Boston park board, in control of a 
property that has cost $12,000,000, and always one of the most admir- 
ably managed departments of the city, should be deprived of it for no 
apparent reason. 

The city charter amendment favored by the Municipal League, 
abolishing the lower branch of the City Council, the Common Council, 
and substituting a single chamber of twenty-seven members elected 
for three years, one-third retiring each year, was passed by the Senate, 
but rejected almost unanimously by the House. 

A municipal measure of vast importance is the creation of a metro- 
politan water district, consisting of Boston and various suburban cities 
and towns. This is to be administered by a commission appointed by 
the Governor. To meet the imperative demands of the metropolitan 
community a new source of supply on the Nashua river is to be 
developed, and the existing supplies of the various municipalities are 
to be purchased and taken over by the new department, leaving the 
distributing plants in the hands of the local water boards. The plan 
adopted was carefully elaborated by the State Board of Health after 
two years' thorough investigation. The record of the water supplies 
in the metropolitan district makes a magnificent showing for municipal 
management of such functions. In 1883 the total cost of works in the 
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district was $26,880,000, and the net debt was $16,537,000. In 1893 
the cost had risen to $40,505,000, but the net debt had increased to 
only $18,655,000. Thus while $13,622,000 was paid for new works the 
increase of net debt was but $2,118,000, so that in ten years $11,504,000 
of the increased cost was paid out of the revenue of the works. 

Omaha. — Omaha* has had its annual experience with promises of 
retrenchment on the part of municipal officers in control of the city 
purse. The mayor's message to the new city council which organized 
the beginning of the year, sought to impress upon all the necessity 
not only of economical administration, but of positive retrenchment. 
When the Finance Committee reported the tax levy for the ensuing 
year, it read a long lecture on the duty of the council to curtail ex- 
penses, and to reduce excessive salaries of public employes in a ratio 
corresponding with the reductions that have taken place in private em- 
ployments. This announcement, of course, at once aroused all the 
employes in the city offices. Each one saw the possibility of retrench- 
ment in some other department, but the expenses of his own depart- 
ment were already down to bed-rock. The result was that the salary 
retrenchment ordinances dwindled down to slight reductions in three 
of the city offices and even these went by the board as soon as they 
reached the open council. 

The city tax levy for the year 1895 is forty-four mills, ■f This is 
the same as last year. A levy of forty-four mills, however, is likely 
to be misleading to people not familiar with the local situation. Al- 
though the State assessment laws require assessors to list all taxable 
property at its actual market value, the custom prevails of listing it at 
from one-sixth to one-twelfth of its value. The city tax list is but a 
copy of the assessment of city property on the county tax books. The 
total tax valuation of city property is, therefore, less than $20,000,000, 
whereas, if it were made strictly in accordance with the law, it would 
be in the neighborhood of $200,000,000. A great many hardships and 
abuses result from this practice, first, in the way of tax shirking and 
inequality of taxation, and, second, in restricting the borrowing power 

* Communication of Victor Rosewater, Ph. D. 

fThe tax levy in Omaha is made up of separate levies for distinct purposes. 
Among them is a levy for the purpose of paying water hydrant rental to the local 
waterworks company under existing contract. The Omaha charter revision bill, 
as originally introduced into the legislature, contained a section providing for a 
single tax assessor and a re-adjustment of these separate items of the annual tax 
levy and other sections specifically repealing those clauses by virtue of which the 
levies had previously been made. The charter tinkers struck out of the revision 
bill the section providing for a single commission of taxes, but " unintentionally " 
forgot to strike out two sections repealing the authority to levy taxes for sinking 
fund and water protection. 
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of the municipal corporation whose debt is limited to a fixed percent- 
age of the valuation. To remedy this evil it was proposed to es- 
tablish a district system of assessment for the city of Omaha under a 
single tax assessor. This was the principal innovation recommended 
by the charter revision committee, which held sessions for six weeks 
just previous to the convening of the legislature in January. The 
charter amendments, framed by the committee, were introduced into 
the legislature only to encounter vigorous opposition. The large num- 
ber escaping taxation, the contractors and the franchised corporations 
fought it on one side and the local legislative delegation used it 
to further trades, for pet jobs and other dubious schemes. It was 
held in committee until the final days of the session, then rushed 
through both Houses in a most mutilated condition. When it 
emerged the provision for a single tax assessor had disappeared as 
well as other desirable provisions. At the same time unexpected 
changes suddenly appeared, changes raising the salaries of certain 
officials, extending the term of one, giving a few departments more 
power, and opening the way for the establishment of a paving mo- 
nopoly. More serious still, in the last-minute tinkering, the two 
clauses empowering the city council to levy a tax for purposes of 
maintaining the sinking fund, and of furnishing water protection were 
repealed and no substitute put in their places. When these defects 
Were brought to the attention of Governor Holcomb he put an end 
to the measure with his veto. Omaha will therefore have to get along 
for another two years with its present charter unamended. 

The legislature passed several other bills of local importance to the 
city of Omaha. The first was what is known as the Fire and Police 
Commission bill. It legislates the present board of Fire and Police 
Commissioners out of office and provides for a new board with similar 
powers from which the mayor is excluded. The members are to be 
appointed, not by the Governor, as at present, but by a State appoint- 
ing board consisting of the Governor, the Attorney General and the 
Commissioner of Public Lands and Buildings. The law does not go 
into effect until August 1. Discussion of the actual results must 
therefore necessarily be deferred. 

The other law referred to provides for the submission of a power 
canal bond proposition to the voters of Douglas county. The object 
is to open the way for the construction of a power canal from the 
Platte river to Omaha under county auspices. The constitutionality 
of the law has been attacked in the courts. The parties to the pro- 
ceedings are now awaiting a decision of the district court. The case 
however will doubtless be appealed to the Supreme Court, and in this 
case, too, we must await developments before the results of the law 
can be intelligently discussed. 
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Detroit. — The Sixth Annual Message of Mayor Pingree to the Com- 
mon Council contains much interesting information concerning the 
municipal conditions in that city. The mayor protests against the con- 
tinuance of the independent commissions, such as the fire, water, park 
and boulevard commissions, the health board, and the board of edu- 
cation, asserting that they refuse to place themselves in harmony with 
the city government proper, and maintain their independence to the 
point of defying all investigation. He furthermore recommends a 
revision of the charter of the city, in accordance with the principle of 
recent changes in the larger cities of the Union, namely, single heads 
of all departments with direct responsibility to the mayor, and expresses 
himself as in favor of the abolition of all water rates ; the expenses 
of the entire water department to be paid out of the general tax levy. 

The city has had an interesting experience in dealing with the street 
railway question within the last year. The franchise held by the 
Detroit Citizens' Street Railway Company expired on the thirty-first 
of January, 1894. After much litigation, the Court of Appeals finally 
decided the question as to the status of the franchise in favor of the 
city. The old company, which endeavored to secure a new franchise, 
having shown itself unwilling to meet the terms of the city, the privilege 
was given to a new company. This company is required to open a large 
number of new lines, involving about forty miles of tracks. The fares 
are not to exceed five cents, and tickets are to be sold at the rate of 
eight for twenty-five cents, to be used between 5.45 a. m. and 8.00 p. m. ; 
and six for twenty-five cents, to be used between 8.00 p. m. and 5.45 
a. m. Transfer privileges are to extend throughout the city. The 
limit of the franchise is fixed at thirty years, and at its expiration the 
city will have the option of purchasing the entire property at a price 
to be determined by arbitration. 

FOREIGN CITIES. 

London. — One of the questions which for a number of years has 
been a fruitful source of discussion in the London County Council, 
seems to be approaching a solution. The special privileges and 
practical monopoly enjoyed by the gas and water companies within the 
metropolitan district have called forth the protests of the Council, and 
the sentiment in favor of the municipalization of these works has been 
growing rapidly within recent years. 

At the present time eight companies, of which the first was chartered 
in 1723 and the last in 1805, control the entire water supply of the 
administrative County of London. The water rates are based upon 
the rental valuation of the property, a system which has proven 
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unsatisfactory in more than one respect. With an inefficient service 
in the less densely settled districts, companies have been able to 
secure to themselves an ever-increasing revenue, due to the natural 
increase in the valuation of property. The annual receipts of the 
eight companies amount to nearly $10,000,000, although it is asserted 
by experts that the actual cost of the service is about 40 per cent 
of this amount. It is true that the capital stock is very large, amount- 
ing to nearly $75, 000,000. Members of the parliamentary commit- 
tee of the County Council assert, however, that this amount is far 
in excess of the real value of the plant, being the result of consid- 
erable watering of the stock. The companies, although approached 
by the Council upon the question of purchase, have held to such an 
extravagant valuation of their property and franchise privileges that 
all negotiation became practically impossible. The question must 
be decided primarily by the House of Commons as the County Council 
would have no power to enter into purchase agreements without 
special enactment of Parliament. At the present time a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons is in session taking evidence upon 
the terms of such purchase agreements. The companies, through their 
representative, have distinctly asserted that they are " unwilling sellers 
and must be treated as such. " The attitude of the committee toward 
the question seems to be that there should be one water authority for 
the metropolis. All indications seem to point to the passage of an act 
in the Lower House, authorizing the County Council to take possession 
of the plant of the various companies, the latter to be compensated at 
an assessed valuation to be determined by a Board of Arbitration. It 
is more than probable, however, that any scheme passed by the House 
of Commons will meet with the determined resistance, of the Lords. 
An alternative plan would be to empower the County Council to 
establish an independent water supply, and to vest them with special 
privileges which would place the companies at such a disadvantage 
that they would be only too ready to sell at a reasonable figure. 

Another question which is at present engaging the attention of the 
County Council, is the unification scheme as proposed by the recent 
report of the Royal Commission. * At one of its recent sessions a 
resolution was adopted, urging the government to present a bill, " on 
the general lines of the report of the recent Royal Commission both 
for the amalgamation of the City and County of London, and for the 
creation of local councils. " The sentiment of the Council seems to be 
in favor of maintaining the independence of the larger vestries or 
parishes for purely local affairs, such as street-cleaning, paving, lighting, 

* See Annals for May, 189s, for the main recommendations of this Commission. 
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sanitary administration, public libraries, baths, etc. On the other 
hand, however, a strong central authority, with power of direct 
administration over such important municipal functions as drainage, 
water and gas supply, parks, schools, housing improvements, etc., 
should be established. The probability of an early passage of such 
an act seems somewhat remote in view of the questions of more 
pressing importance to which the present ministry is pledged. * 

Glasgow. — The report on the operation of the street railway lines 
during the first ten months of municipal management, that is, from 
July i, 1894, to April 30, 1895, gives a very satisfactory picture of the 
possibilities of this municipal enterprise. It will be remembered that 
up to June 30, 1894, the city had leased the use of the tracks to a pri- 
vate company whose franchise privileges expired at that time. The 
city then determined to conduct the management of the street railway- 
lines, and offered to purchase the rolling stock of the company at its 
assessed valuation ; upon condition, however, that the latter should 
agree not to run competing omnibus lines. This the company refused 
to do, and as a result the city was compelled to purchase entirely new 
rolling stock, t It is natural that the first ten months of operation 
should not be as favorable as subsequent reports, inasmuch as the city 
was only able to place the lines in operation very gradually, and had 
to meet the competition of the omnibus lines. In spite of this fact, the 
balance sheet shows a profit of nearly $70,0004 The city is at present 
interested in the passage of a bill by Parliament, enabling it to sim- 
plify the financial administration of this service which will add con- 
siderably to the economy of operation. The report of the Leeds 
municipal tramways shows a gross profit of about $35,000 for the 
fiscal year ending March 25, 1895. 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 

Engineering Magazine, June, 1895. — In an article entitled "The 
Ideal City Engineering Bureau," Mr. Francis Collingwood discusses 
the nature of the work of such bureaus in the large cities, and en- 
deavors to make a classification of their functions. Mr. Rudolph 
Hering discusses the question of pure water supplies with special 
reference to the question of filtration. 

The Arena, May, 1895. — Professor Frank Parsons, of Boston Uni- 
versity, contributes an extremely interesting article on " The People's 

* London for May 9 and May 23, 1895, contains an interesting account of the 
debates in the London County Council on this subject. 

t See notes in Annals for March, 1895. 

X Detailed balance sheet of Glasgow Street Railway account in Landau tot May 
33, 1895- 
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Highways." Professor Parsons has collected with great care the facts 
concerning the street railway systems in certain typical cities, and 
endeavors to show that a two cent or two and a half cent fare would 
amply repay the actual amount invested in a street railway line. 
The seeming necessity for the present five cent fare is largely due, 
he contends, to the inflated condition of the stock of the companies 
representing an amount far in excess of the actual value of the 
road. 



